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has to travel. If he should try to put into practice the message of 
this book he might not hit the bull's eye, but he would probably come 
nearer the mark than he has in his pase work before. 

The American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology has 
placed the English reading public under a deep debt of gratitude by 
publishing the Modern Criminal Science Series. Criminal Sociology 
is the ninth volume which has been translated and published by this 
association. The volume originally appeared in 1884, while the present 
translation is made from the French edition of 1905. Professor Ferri 
contends that punishment should be individualized and that attention 
should be directed to the criminal rather than to the crime. In this 
he stands as the representative of the positive school of criminology 
and in opposition to the classical school. There was, of course, some 
excuse for the contentions of the classical school that inhuman punish- 
ment should be done away with and a certain fixed punishment should 
be meted out for each crime. We now realize that each criminal 
should be studied in the light of his heredity, his environment and the 
peculiar conditions accompanying the crime. If this is accepted as 
the modern penology, then Professor Ferri must be given credit for 
his valuable contribution to it. This volume gives one of the best 
pictures of the changes through which criminal sociology has past in 
the last half century. Few would grant the same importance as the 
author to the anthropological factors. Most would be inclined to 
give more weight to the social factors. 

Wm. B. Bailey. 

Yale University. 

Community: A Sociological Study. By R. M. Maciver. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 1917. Pp. xvi, 437.) 

A former critic of sociology, now happily converted (p. viii), recants 
through the publication of his confession of faith, which embodies one 
of the more serious and, it should be added, more able attempts to 
establish certain fundamental laws of the organization and develop- 
ment of society. His is certainly not the conventional work in socio- 
ology or social psychology. His conception of psychology is of the 
introspective rather than the behaviorist type (p. 58), and his approach 
to sociology is from the standpoint of philosophy rather than from that 
of science. His starting point is a discussion of the nature of social 
fact and social law in general and on the basis of these principles he 
sets forth the major facts of "community" and the laws which are 
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embodied in society. The analysis of the nature of "community" 
(Part II) is one of the keenest and clearest which has yet been done, 
though it is not always completely original. Upon this analysis he 
bases his three laws of communal development, which to him express 
the fundamental facts of social organization and evolution. The first 
of these laws, setting forth the complementary nature of the develop- 
ment of the individual and society, is not essentially different from 
the work of Baldwin, Cooley and others, but his applications of it to 
the problems of the coordination of community and the unity of the 
individual life contain much that is new and extremely suggestive. 

It is in the applications of this law to the problem of the criterion 
of choice of conduct that the author's most serious slip occurs, for 
here he seems to accept a subjective test of right and wrong. "The 
final guide in morals, where there is dispute, must be in the conscience 
of each, the sense which each man owns of right and wrong, of values" 
(p. 306), while "the customary and national sanctions of morality 
progressively diminish," as do all external sanctions (pp. 299, 300). 
In adopting this criterion for determining conduct he seems to neglect 
two essential facts: (1) that conscience itself for the average man is 
mainly the product of irrational external controls (customs, traditions, 
prejudices of all sorts) and is therefore no more dependable than the 
external controls themselves, and (2) that the individual is not able to 
form an intelligent and well-considered judgment on all problems which 
confront him. In practice there has always been necessarily an appeal 
from the individual judgment (conscience) to an external control — 
formerly to custom, to revelation and to trial-and-error-made-law, and 
latterly to scientifically tested fact, as a basis for social control. Not 
in an appeal to the individual conscience, therefore, but to an ever 
growing fund of science is the hope of the future, and it is not even to 
be expected that the average individual will be able to embody in 
consciousness all or even most of this science, though it is desirable 
that he should assimilate as much of it as is possible. He always has 
had to depend upon external institutions for guidance and with the 
growing complexity of life and greater specialization of knowledge he 
will have to depend even more upon such guidance. The individual 
function of judgment will probably grow more in the direction of 
selecting and evaluating these guiding institutions and agencies than 
in withdrawing from their determination into his individual conscience 
each concrete problem of conduct. The author's characterization of 
the state as the general coordinating and adjusting organ of society 
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(pp. 130, 250) would seem to imply this very fact. But nowhere does 
he recognize the function of science as a sanction for conduct. It is 
in this matter of sanctions that he is most under the influence of a sub- 
jective metaphysics and least cognizant of the methods of science as 
applied to social control. In other matters, especially in working out 
his other two leading laws — the correlation of socialization and com- 
munal economy, and the correlation of socialization and the control 
of environment — he makes constant applications of the findings of 
science. This dualism of metaphysics and science in the theory of 
sociology is not peculiar to Professor Maciver alone, however. 

Traces of vitalism and also of subjectivism are to be found in such 
ambiguous expressions as "impulse of life towards fulfilment" (p. 363), 
the "spirit of life" (p. 366), and "the native force of the human spirit" 
(p. 368), which he uses as self-explanatory and definite terms. He 
assumes a self-activity rather than an environmental or mechanistic 
philosophy of society (p. 367), though he does not ignore the influence 
of environment. He apparently has been much impressed by Durk- 
heim's theory of the division of labor as a social determiner (pp. 345, 
346). In considerable measure he seems to adopt the view that ac- 
quired characters are inherited (p. 370). In spite of his own partial 
leanings toward subjectivism he exposes very neatly the various "back 
to nature" cults (p. 406). He insists also that the sociologist must 
have an ethical interest in society (p. 57). 

L. L. Bernard. 

University of Missouri. 

A Political History of Japan during the Meija Era, 1867-1912. 
By W. W. McLaren, Ph.D. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1916.) 

Sufficiently perplexing before, the problem of discovering what are the 
objects and why the changes in the personnel of Japan's government has 
become increasingly difficult since Prince Katsura, "army man" and bu- 
reaucrat, took the premiership in 1912. Katsura was promptly howled 
out of office. He was succeeded by a "navy man." Admiral Yamamoto 
in turn went down before a storm of popular opposition. Count Okuma 
was then summoned and took office as the representative of professedly 
liberal policies. His government entered the war against Germany 
and embarked upon a program of new aggressions against China, — yet 
it was condemned on the score of insufficiently active foreign policy. 



